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Our Columbus correspondent this week gives the par- 
ticulars of the discovery of the insolvency of the Home 
Fire Insurance Company of Columbus, Ohio. For a long 
time there have been complaints that the company did not 
pay its losses either promptly or creditably, and comments 
upon its shortcomings have heretofore been made in these 
columns. But the true condition of the company was not 
suspected. The examination first made of it by Colonel 
Moore, Insurance Commissioner of Ohio, reveals the fact 
that the whole of its capital, $200,000, has been absorbed, 
and that its liabilities, not including capital, are nearly 
$55,000 more than its assets. As a very different condi- 
tion of things was sworn to by Mr. Hall, the president, and 
Mr. Henderson, the secretary, on January 1, the Commis- 
sioner has caused their arrest on a charge of perjury, and 
they were held in $2,000 bail each to answer. Mr. Hall is 
a member of the State Legislature, and has probably found 
out by this time that fire underwriting and political wire- 
pulling do not go well together. The stockholders have 
been notified to make good the impairment of the com- 
pany, and, under the personal liability laws of Ohio, they 
can be compelled to do it, provided they have sufficient get- 
at-able property. 





Ir the New York State fire insurance companies had 
ceased doing business on January 1 last and relied for 
profits solely on the interest coming from their bonds, stocks, 
mortgages and other investments, the stockholders would 
have been considerably better off at the present time. In 
other words, the companies lost money by prosecuting the 
insurance business during the six months of 1882. The 
ratio of fire losses to fire premiums during these months 
was 65.6 per cent. The ratio of fire and marine losses to 
premiums was 65.7 per cent. These ratios, it will be seen, 
indicate a disastrous loss experience. The expenses, too, 
were above the average, running up to 41.7 per cent of the 
Premiums. Thus, for every dollar received in premiums 
the companies paid out $1.07. That New York capitalists 
are drawing their money from the underwriting field for 
ivestment in other and more profitable interests can be 





clearly inferred by comparing the aggregate figures of June 
30, 1882, with those reported on the corresponding day of 
last year. In midsummer last year there were seventy- 
eight New York State companies in the field; this year 
the number has dwindled to sixty-nine. The ‘assets of 
these companies totaled $59,171,099; the corresponding 
figures this year are $55,822,109. The net surplus has been 
diminished correspondingly. Of course, in comparing the 
surplus for last June with the surplus for June 30, 1882, 
account must be taken of the deposits held in other States 
for the exclusive benefit of policyholders in such States, 
which are not now allowed as assets by the Department. 
The total paid-up capital has dwindled from $24,857,020 
to $22,687,020. It is noticeable that the reserve and other 
liabilities have increased. The income of the companies 
in the past six months show a slight decrease from the 
amount received by the companies during the first six 
months of 1881, while the total expenditures have grown 
larger. The dividends to stockholders are less than those 
shown to have been paid in the semi-annual statements of 
last year. The average rate of dividends to capital during 
the past six months was 5.3 per cent—a fair interest rate 
for six months, but it must be borne in mind that many 
companies did not pay midsummer dividends, and in such 
instances this average should be taken as the annual rate. 
The fire premiums were about the same as last year, but the 
losses have increased by over eleven hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The companies fought shy of marine risks this year, the 
figures showing a decline of about one-third in the amount 
of premiums received as compared with 1881. Companies 
that wrote marine risks had their fingers burnt, all the same, 
the ratio of marine losses to premiums being 70 per cent. 
Altogether, the situation, as regards the New York com- 
panies, is discouraging. The figures of companies of other 
Statesand countries, upon which comment will be reserved 
for another time, make a little better showing. It is never- 
theless a fact that the loss experience of all the companies 
in the country during the past six months tends to invite 
anxiety and apprehension on the part of underwriters, 
the indication being that the profits of the year 1882 will 
run below zero if fires continue at their present rate. 





THE Fire Commissioners have issued an order congratu- 
lating the firemen on their skill, energy and endurance in 
combating the three fires that occurred simultaneously on 
thé evening of July 14. These were severe fires, any one 
of which would have been sufficient work for the firemen 
for one night, but, combined, taxed their energies to the 
utmost. They were eminently deserving the commenda- 
tion given them by the Commissioners. On Thursday last 
the Bennett medal was presented to Michael Commerford, 
of Engine Company No. 37, for distinguished services in 
saving life at fires during the year 1881. The presentation 
was made in public at Union Square, where so much of 
the force as could be spared from duty was paraded with 
their apparatus in presence of a large concourse of specta- 
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tors. Charles A. Dana made the presentation address. 
Commerford is the fifteenth member of the department 
who has been thus distinguished, and it was a difficult mat- 
ter for the trustees of the fund to decide which of half a 
dozen deserving ones should be honored with the medal. 
Commerford saved two lives at a tenement-house fire by 
extending a ladder from an adjoining building to the one 
on fire, horizontally across an alley, and crawling along it 
at the risk of his life, and taking from the room, filled with 
smoke and flame, two children who were already insensible. 
Mr. Dana properly pronounced this deed of heroism one 
of the remarkable instances of the higher order of moral 
courage, resulting in the performance of a voluntary act of 
daring that should be honored by the community. The 


more practical form. But one medal can be presented each 


year, while there are always six or eight persons deserving | : ep ae . 
| Especial attention is given in the present volume to the 


of such distinction. There should be a public fund from 
which to reward those who perform such conspicuous acts 
of bravery that are in excess of their duty. 





WE have received the prospectus of the Florida Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association, a nondescript concern recently 
spawned at Micanopy,in that State. Its character is be- 
trayed by the announcement that it “is a_ reciprocal 
benevolent institution, organized and incorporated under 
the laws of Florida, for the mutual protection of the 
property of its members against loss or damage by fire. It 
has none of the fundamental element of an insurance com- 
pany. It is merely an association of property-holders com- 
posed of individual members, bound by honor and by 
legal obligation to render a certain assistance to each 
other in case of loss or damage by fire. The funds used 
in paying losses are not drawn from a capital stock or 
assets on hand, but are collected from the members in 
response to assessments. Hence, differing from insurance 
companies, it will be seen that the protection of property 
by membership in this association does not depend upon 
the payment of premiums nor the reality of an unincum- 
bered capital.” Property-owners generally prefer to rely 
upon “ unincumbered capital” for indemnity in case of loss 
by fire, but it is possible that in Micanopy they prefer the 
unsubstantial promises of an intangible association. To 
become a member of this purely benevolent institution, 
one is required to pay an initiation fee, annual dues, and 
such assessments as may be necessary. The assessments 
are to pay losses, we presume, and the initiation fees, dues, 
etc., are the pickings of the officers. The prospectus, 
which is a lengthy one, sets forth that this association is 
prepared to do many things which solvent and trust- 
worthy insurance companies carefully abstain from doing. 
But then, this is not an insurance company ; nevertheless 
it holds out promises of indemnity for fire losses that are 
never likely to be fulfilled, and, on the whole, we should 








TT 


judge it to be a remarkably good association to have noth 
ing to do with. 





WE have received from the publishers, Charles and Eq. 
win Layton, of London, a copy of the Institute of Actua. 
ries’ Text Book of the Principles of Interest, which js pub. 
lished under the supervision of the Institute. As its title 
indicates, the work is a text-book that deals with the sub. 
ject of interest, and its practical application to life insur. 
ance, life annuities, etc. The present volume is Part II of 
the Text Book, and deals exclusively with questions jp. 
volving the theory of compound interest ; the second part, 


public recognition of the invaluable services of the fire- | pre por pg a sae - Runes a ie for 
men is a powerful incentive to them, and should take a | — wae os oy vere > peaeee. hese works 
| are designed for the especial use of students of the science 


of life insurance, and to such they will prove invaluable, 


subject of annuities, a feature of the business of insurance 
that is better appreciated in Europe at the present time 
than in this country. But the time is rapidly approaching 
when annuities will be in far greater demand among our 
people than they now are. The spirit of speculation is so 
strong with us that no one is content to secure to himself 
a moderate income for his declining years, but every one 
persists in risking all his accumulations in wild ventures 
to increase the principal. As the nation grows older and 
more settled in its habits, there will be an increasing de. 
mand for such provision for old age as is afforded by an- 
nuities. It is good, therefore, to have such works on the 
subject as the Text Book, and we do not question but the 
volume will have a liberal sale in this country. The fact 
that its author is William Sutton, M. A. and F. I. A,, isa 
guarantee of the high character of the work. It may be 
ordered through THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 


EVERY little while some inventor comes forward with 
a new compound for extinguishing fires, to which he gives 
some such high-sounding title as “ fire defier,” or “ king of 
the flames,” etc. These deluded mortals are always am- 
bitious of securing immediately an endorsement from the 
fire underwriters, and a pledge that where such compound 
is kept near at hand the rates of insurance will be reduced 
—as if a further reduction were possible. The latest can 
didate for underwriters’ favors of this kind is Mr. John C. 
Vanlohe, who is seeking to introduce a fire-extinguishing 
compound which he calls “ Vanlohe’s Salamander Fire De- 
fier.” We have seen accounts of several experiments 
made by him in the presence of firemen and underwriters, 
under conditions of his own making. In two instances a 
few buckets of his compound extinguished the carefully- 
prepared conflagration quite as soon as an equal number of 
pails of water did a corresponding fire, but in a third trial 
the water got a little the best of the “Salamander.” Tests 
of this kind prove nothing; they are simply-fancy exhibr 
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tions arranged to tickle the fancy of a good-natured and 
es clever enthusiast, who delights to ride his 
hobby in the presence of an admiring crowd. The true 
test of all these so-called fire extinguishers is to put them 
in actual service in some well-regulated fire department, 
and permit them to be used under any and all conditions 
that may arise at fires. If they are good for anything they 
will be adopted quickly enough. We have no desire to 
discourage inventors from experimenting in the direction 
of fire extinguishment, but we do protest against their en- 
deavors to climb into notoriety on the shoulders of fire un- 
derwriters or good-natured journalists. Give us practical 
results and you will not lack for endorsements or news- 


paper notoriety. 





TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS. 


TATE Legislatures are wonderfully ingenious in devis- 
ing methods of taxation. It is conceded that States 
must have revenues, but the main object of legislators in 
providing for that revenue seems to be to concoct measures 
whereby the burden of taxation shall be lifted from the 
shoulders of their constituents and placed upon those of 


- some one else. They recognize corporations of all kinds 


as possessing broad backs, peculiarly fitted for bearing 
burdens of this nature, and, of course, the amount they can 
be compelled to pay toward the revenue of the State 
lessens by so much the sum that has to be made up by 
holders of ordinary property. At every session of every 
State Legislature new propositions are brought forward for 
extorting more money from incorporated companies, and 
increasing their taxation in excess of the taxation of indi- 
viduals. There are many wealthy corporations, devoted 
exclusively to money-getting in the interests of their stock- 
holders, that are legitimate subjects for taxation. Doing 
a money-making business for the sake of gain, they should 
be taxed in the same proportion as individuals are taxed 
who are engaged in similar industrial enterprises. But 
there are other corporations that do not come in the cate- 
gory of business enterprises prosecuted for gain, but are 
more in the nature of benevolent institutions, and, from 
this standpoint, should be exempt from taxation. Life 
insurance companies are certainly entitled to be classed 
among these. It has always been claimed by those iden- 
tified with life insurance that the funds held in trust by 
them, to be ultimately paid to the widows and orphans of 
their members, were not proper subjects for taxation; that 
such a tax was imposed upon thrift and frugality, and was 
extorted from a dependent class that should rather have 
the sympathy and assistance of the community than be 
expected to aid in carrying its pecuniary burdens. But 
legislators have not been brought to view the matter in 
this light, but instead, they have gone on taxing life insur- 
ance funds by every means that could be legally devised 
toextort money from them. They have been viewed in 
the same light as those corporations that do business for 
Profit, and the funds that should go to the widows and 








orphans in the community have been taxed to swell the 
revenues of the State. j 

A recent article in The International Review on this 
subject, by Colonel Jacob L. Greene, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, is a thoughtful paper, and should 
command public attention. It is entitled “ The Relations 
of Life Insurance to the Public, and of the Public to Life 
Insurance.” The first part of this article, wherein Colonel 
Greene discusses the value of a life in its relations to 
the family and to the community, was printed in THE 
SPECTATOR of last week, and we now propose to give 
here his ideas as to the relations of the community 
to life insurance companies. The writer shows, first, that 
“Every productive life as truly represents capital and 
property as doesany other thing capable of money produc- 
tion; its loss is as truly a money loss to those who are de- 
pendent upon its earnings, and to the community of whose 
aggregate activity it forms a part. It is entirely in this 
view that its practical and legal status is fixed. Whereas 
houses may not burn and ships may not sink, life must end ; 
the risk therefore rises to the maximum of certainty; the 
element of chance is only as totime. The money loss is 
therefore great and certain.” He next proceeds to explain 
what life insurance is. He says: “Insurante simply ap- 
portions the infliction of loss among many, instead of 
leaving it on one. Ithasnothing to do with wealth, earnings 
or production, except by its machinery to make the whole 
community share in each member's loss of such wealth. 
It does not restore that which was destroyed. To take as 
a tax any portion of the money used to adjust the distri- 
bution of the loss, either increases the loss to the com- 
munity who suffers it for the individual, by making them 
pay the tax in addition to their payment of his loss, or 
leaves by so much the loss on the individual. Either way 
it is destroyed property, not property in existence and use, 
which is the occasion and subject of the tax, and the 
amount of destruction apportioned among the community 
is the measure of the tax.” 

The life insurance reserves, which form the subject of taxa- 
tion, Colonel Greene explains “ are simply contributions to 
losses, paid for convenience before the losses occur.” 
This reserve is accumulated by charging a premium rate 
that, in the younger lives, is in excess of the cost of their 
insurance, whereby this reserve is formed to protect them 
as they advance in years, when their premium rate would 
not cover the cost of their insurance. This reserve is a 
guarantee of the payment of the amount of their policy 
when, in consequence of their dying, it becomes a claim 
for loss against the company. Or, as Colonel Greene puts 
it, it is a loss paid in advance. When a tax is placed upon 
the life insurance fund, it becomes a tax upon the accumu- 
lated loss fund, the property of widows and orphans. 
Whatever is thus taken by the State must reduce 
the amounts paid the widows and orphans by so 
much, or the living members must make the amount good. 
In any event, it makes life insurance more costly than it 
otherwise would be, and is a tax upon the frugality of the 
individual whose tender regard for those dependent upon 
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him has induced himto make such provision for them, in 
case of his death, as will prevent their becoming a charge 
upon the community. It is, in short, a tax upon voluntary 
contributions made by individuals for the relief of persons 
who would otherwise, as a rule, become a charge upon the 
public at large. It would be quite as reasonable to tax 
our public hospitals or any other charitable or benevolent 
institution, as life insurance companies. 
In concluding his article, Colonel Greene says; 


Bet regarding the company again, as it also really is, as a corporate 
entity, charged with the practical adjustment of the associative purpose 
by means of a definite contract, and standing therefore asa third person 
between the several associates in respect of their individual rights, and 
between them and the whole world, the corporation evidently becomes 
at once indebted for the items of this reserve as they come into its 
possession, to the future losers, whose losses are thus partly prepaid in 
the present. Every company treats the reserve as a debt; so does every 
State, naming the reserve as a debt or liability, and making the posses- 
sion of equivalent assets the test of solvency, and solvency is but the 
ability to pay debts; and not only in the aggregate, but each company 
now regards the items contributed to the reserve by each member as 
being so far a debt to him in case he drops his policy that it gives him a 
paid-up insurance for such amount as these will buy as a single 
premium. 

To sum up: From the associative pvint of view, the reserve is a partial 
payment of heavy losses while actual losses are still light. A tax on the 
reserve is therefore a tax on losses, either increasing by so much the 
amount lost by the community, or else by so much leaving the loss where 
it first fell, on the stricken tamily, From a corporate poirt of view, it is 
a debt, and cannot be described otherwise ; and as to the corporation, a 
tax upon it is a tax upon its debt, and a seizure of a portion of the means 
of paying the debt. Mr. Sumner was not wrong when, as Congress was 
hunting for property to help bear the war burdens in 1862, and it was pro- 
posed to tax life insurance, he said it would be a tax on a tax, and a 
barbarism. 


The consideration of this topic is always timely and in 
order. It is a subject in which every citizen is, to some 
extent, interested. Every dollar of taxes imposed upon 
life insurance funds, to that extent cripples it, and impairs 
its benevolent purposes. So far from doing this, the State 
should encourage life insurance by every means in its power, 
precisely as it would encourage industry, enterprise, frugal 
habits, and all those qualities that impel men to labor and 
save for the benefit of those dependent upon them. 














SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tue New York correspondent of a Western paper, in a recent letter, 
speaking of the editor of THe SpecraTor, says: ‘‘ While reiterating his 
opinions on the need of salt water for New York fires, he calls in the 
assistance of the New Hampshire Commissioner t2 support his dictum 
that fire insurance is ‘a blessing to individual losers by fire, but a curse 
to the community, because an incentive to incendiarism.’” It is seldom 
worth while to correct misstatements of this kind, but, as a matter of 
fact, we are not responsible for the sentiment attributed tous. The 
nearest we ever came to it was in an address made before the Insurance 
Journalists’ Association. Here is just what we did say on that occasion: 
‘*In one of my conversations with the president of a company * * * 
who said that over-insurance was responsible for fully thirty per cent of 
all fires, I said, ‘then you must hold that fire insurance is a curse to the 
community.’ ‘ Most certainly I do,’ was his reply; ‘it is a benefit to 
individuals, but a curse to thecommunity.’” As we simply quoted a 
veteran insurance president, he will probably object to having his senti- 





ments attributed to one who simply used them at second hand. We ma 
say, however, that since his utterance appeared in print, we have heard it 
endorsed by more than one underwriter of long experience. At the same 
time, we do not think it would be at all difficult to demonstrate that fire 
insurance is a blessing to communities as well as to individuals, 


THE experiment of the Phoenix of Hartford in establishing an agency in 
Great Britain is likely, we are informed, to be followed shortly by a New 
York company, whose officers are gathering information ina quiet way 
upon the subject. We can understand English companies coming here to 
participate in a growing business, but why our companies should g0 
abroad to take a slice in a declining business is a thing not so easily ex. 
plained. 

¢ * we 

THERE is a story from London that William H. Bridgman, whose antics 
concerning the proposed re-insurance of a prosperous city company and 
other eccentric courses will be remembered by the fraternity, is now bring. 
ing a pressure to bear on the Royal Exchange Insurance Company with g 
view of bringing that company to this,country. As Bridgman claims tohaye 
brought out two other English companies, he is credited with assurance 
enough to persuade an Englishman that the moon is made of green cheese, 
if necessary to his purposes. We learn that he is working in harmony 
with a former secretary of the New York and Boston to achieve the re. 
sult desired. Bridgman will hardly use the name of the president of the 
Hanover as a reference, although that gentlemen is also in Europe, 


Upon a canvass of twenty-five companies, including representative local 
agency and foreign offices, we learn that the Tariff Association rates and 
commissions in this city are working smoothly and without any clashing 
either with brokers or customers. There is a very strong feeling that its 
operations should be extended to other classes of hazards and to a larger 
district, but there are still some wary and over-cautious ones who cling to 
the opinion that the child isn’t old enough to go out of long dresses into 
pantalettes, but if it thrives through the summer the additions suggested 
can be made in the fall. The manner in which the new tariff and the 
abolition of rebates has been received by the public is the most gratifying 
feature of the whole affair. 


os oe oe 
> 4 <s 
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Ir is quite amusing to observe the careful removal of all statements and 
figures from the advertisements of the English companies printed in this 
city, while the local agent in Bungtown, Dakota, may and does spread 
printers’ ink ad /ibitum to display the greatness of the financial position of 
his foreign company. It is all right for Dakota, we suppose, but why 
New York shouldn't have the same information is a mystery which only 
an Insurance Superintendent can explain. 


Tue County of Philadelphia and Orient of Hartford have with- 
drawn from this city for reasons entirely disconnected with the profit and 
loss on their city risks. They were formerly represented by J. H. Lang- 


ford & Co. 
* * % 


WE have been shown some policies issued by the Pueblo Insurance 
Company of Colorado, on property in this city, and also a statement of 
the company which reads very much after the pattern of the old West 
Virginia wildcats. The secretary hails from Chicago, which, we presume, 
ought to settle the company’s respectability. 


A BROKER informs us that he sent a New York risk to Boston to be 
placed lately and received two policies in companies represented in this 
city. We thought only wicked New York companies were guilty of this 
sort of thing. Alas! Boston is also wicked. 


* % % 
Tue episode in the Franklin-Emporium office, by which the secretary 
of the company seems to have been unceremoniously dismissed from the 


company’s service, caused a day’s gossip, but no sympathy was expressed 
for the employee referred to. He would have been wiser, when he was 
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tified that his services were no longer wanted, to have taken the check 

no 

for th 


an who is willing to hide his light undera bushel under any circum- 
m 


s. He had the happy knack of repelling custom and making 
26 with prime risks let him alone severely, whereas those who had 
xo work to place their specials elsewhere found him a comparatively 
easy victim. The brokers will shed no tears over his retirement. 
* *% < 
One of the English offices took an insurance on four hundred bales of 
cotton in the Whitehall street warehouse about one month before the re- 
cent fire, and supposed that the risk was in force at the time of the fire. 
The insurance, however, was specifically applied to a particular lot of cot- 
ton on which aleading bank held a lien. There was joy accordingly 
ina Wall street office when it was discovered that the cotton had all been 
sold but five bales a week before the fire, and the loan canceled. The 
company settled a $20,000 policy for less than $200. Just their British 


luck. 
* * ww 


A FORTNIGHT ago there was quite a commotion among agents and 
brokers caused by the visit of Mr, Peterson, secretary of the Spring Gar- 
den, and Mr. Crawford, secretary of the Sun of Philadelphia, searching 
for information to enable them to secure an agent in this city. They 
came and saw and were satisfied. They called on various parties, were 
treated with great courtesy, and, although very cautious in their talk, at 
least two parties thought they were going to have the agencics forthwith. 
But on their return to Philadelphia several of the applicants received 
neat letters advising them that the company had decided that it was and 
is “inexpedient ” to establish an agency in New York at this time. So 
fadeth away that chance ! 


% % e 


As an illustration of how opinions and practices change, we were shown 
alist of thirty policies now in force on a choice risk in the dry goods dis- 
trict, with the amounts carried on the same risk by the same companies in 
1877, Then the rate was sixty cents, and the thirty companies carried on 
the property a total of $435,000. Now the rate is $1.05 and the thirty 
companies carry only a total of $210,000. In 1877 they were content to 
tisk $435,000 for a premium of $2610, but since they may now for the 
same risk and amount obtain $4,567.50, they cut down their lines to less 
than one-half. This is the result of a prudent course, but it illustrates 
the peculiar views of companies, and conveys, we think, a lesson which 
may be profitably studied. 


*% * * 


NoTWITHSTANDING the current reportsthat Wm. H. Bridgmanand N. L, 
Roosevelt are in London negotiating with the officers of the Royal 
Exchange for an American agency, we are most positively assured that 
the directors of that company are opposed most earnestly to taking any 
business in this country, and will not entertain such a proposition. To be 
sure our English cousins of the obstinate kind have heretofore been won 
over by the persuasive American, but we think this is a hopeless case. 


* *% * 


THERE are still some city companies whose stockholders’ hearts are not 
gladdened by a July dividend, and if they will read over the statements 
they will deem themselves fortunate that they are no worse off than is 
shown by a passed dividend. It is quite easy to see that the payments 
for losses reported in January last as ‘‘ outstanding” have added largely 
tothe expenditures of the six months. Possibly the local offices may 
find some consolation in the poor reports made by the English companies 
for the same period. 


v % 


WHATEVER may be the legal merits of the controversy between the 
officers of the Home of Columbus and the Insurance Commissioner of 
Ohio, we are compelled to say that the manner in which loss claims 
have been treated by that company for the last six months has been a 
blunder, If the company has funds sufficient to meet the several claims 
which have been sent from New York, it was the first duty of President 
Hall to pay them unless he decided to contest. If the money was not on 


e balance of the month, and have retired, but Mr. Dodge is not a | 


| gated by the insuring companies. 


hand, then liquidation in bankruptcy was the only other alternative, 
When a company permits a draft drawn by the president, and accepted 
on behalf of the company by the, secretary, to go to protest, it is time to 
shut up shop. All this has occurred in the recent history of the Home 
of Columbus. ; 

* . & we 


AsouT the middle of this month a cutlery factory at Naugatuck, Conn., 
was destroyed by fire at night under circumstances that should be investi- 
Some $23,000 of insurance was carried 
in foreign companies, and the fact that none of the Hartford companies 
were on the risk is regarded as singular. It is stated that just before the 


| fire a considerable amount of goods had been shipped to the West. A 





careful investigation of the circumstances can do no one harm. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


CAUSES OF FIRES IN BREWERIES. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

IN recent years insurance companies have been so often called upon to 
make good the loss by fire in breweries, that an investigation of the causes 
of such fires seems not onlv necessary but imperative, to obtain profitable 
business for the companies writing such risks. 

A general knowledge of the manufacture of beer is necessary in order 
to clearly understand the various hazards arising during ‘such manufac- 
turing. Our object is to give a general description of the process of brew: 
ing, and to point out, as we go along, the various hazards encountered, 
and, if possible, suggest such improvements as will reduce these hazards, 

Brewing can be divided into four general divisions, viz.: Malting, 
mashing, fermenting, and fining and storing the beer for future use. We 
will take up these divisions in the above order. 


MALTING. 


By malting we understand the artificial germination of grain, generally 
barley, the arresting of this germination at the proper stage, and the sub- 
sequent drying of the germinated grain on kilns. The grain to be malted 
is placed into large tanks of water (steeping tubs) generally in the top 
story of the malt house. The dust, shriveled and light grain floating on 
the top is removed ; the balance remains in the water until well soft- 
ened. This period varies according to the age of the grain and the tem- 
perature of the water—from forty-eight to seventy-two hours for fresh grain, 
and from six to seven days for old hard grain (Wagner's Technology). 
When thoroughly softened the grain is removed from the steeping tubs 
and spread on the growing floors, where the germination begun in the tubs 
is continued until the radicles or rootlets of the grain obtain about two- 
thirds the length of the berry. Care must be taken to prevent too much 
growing, for in such a case the radicle begins to draw nourishment from 
the body of the berry and spoils the malt. The germination of the grain 
changes part of the starch it contains into sugar. While on the growing 
floors the grain is partly dried by the heat generated during germination. 
To supply the oxygen necessary to germination, air must be given free 
access to all parts of the grain. This is done by frequently turning it with 
wooden shovels. From the growing floors the grain is removed to the 
malt floors, and from there to the kiln floors to be thoroughly dried by 
artificial heat. Kiln houses have frequently been the source of fires, and 
a description of the same becomes necessary. 

When properly constructed the kiln house should be fire-proof. The 
kilns or furnaces are always on the lowest floor, and should have a brick 
floor and a brick arched ceiling. The flues must be very carefully con- 
structed. They are generally built passing from one side of the building 
to the other, so that the heat may be more evenly distributed. The fuel 
is usually coke, since this fuel gives off the least amount of sulphurous 
vapors. The floors on which the grain to be dried is spread are usually 
of wire netting or of perforated iron plates resting on iron girders. To 
prevent the burning of the malt while on the kiln floors, it has to be con- 
stantly turned. In more recently constructed malt houses this is done by 
mechanical means. Openings between the kiln-house and the malt-house 
proper are necessary. Such openings should be protected by good iron, 
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or iron-lined doors properly hung, and with good stone sills and lintels. 
The wall between the two buildings must be a good fire wall extending 
through and at least three feet above the roof, and properly coped. The 
malt is generally conveyed to the kiln floors through spouts. These 
spouts should be of iron, and provided with iron slides where passing 
through the wall, so that a possible fire in the kiln house can be prevented 
from reaching the main building through these openings. Fires in the 
kiln-house gefierally originate through carelessness in watching the fur- 
naces, causing excessive heat and ignition of the malt on the lower floors, 
or through carelessness in cleaning out the rootlets, which, falling off the 
drying grain, may have dropped through the opening in the iron kiln 
floors and accumulated above the furnaces, The kiln house should be 
most throughly cleaned out at least once a week, and all dust and neg- 
lected grain carefully removed. 

In the malt-house proper the principal source of danger is the dust 
created by the frequent handling of the grain, in elevators, spouts and 
conveyors, all of these contrivances acting as flues to carry a fire from 
floor to floor, The cleaning of the grain, which is often done in the attic, 
or barley loft, unless great care is taken in properly oiling the bearings 
of the cleaning machinery, is frequently the cause of a fire from friction 
in these rapidly-revolving machines. The inflammable nature of grain 
dust is now well understood. The greatest care must be taken to pre- 
vent the accumulation of dust in such places where oil from the bearings 
can drop thereon, so as to avoid the danger from spontaneous combus- 
tion of oily grain dust. 

Metal drip pans should be placed underneath each bearing. Dust from 
cleaning machinery should be blown outside, or, where dust chambers are 
necessary, such chambers should be cleaned out regularly, and always 
without artificial light. 

Covered lights, or better still no lights at all, should be used where 
grain dust is made. Friction in the elevator boxes has occasioned fire in 
several instances. Such fires are always bad to handle, because the 
elevator box, acting as a flue, carries the fire to the upper stories in an in- 
stant. 

A flanged pulley at the head of the elevator is an improvement recently 
adopted. Such a pulley prevents the belt from slipping from side to side, 
and prevents the cups from striking the sides of the box. Malt for porter 
or stout has to be roasted after leaving the kilns. This roasting is done 
in machines similar to coffee roasters. Where such a machine is used, 
great care must be taken to thoroughly cool the roasted malt before put- 
ting it into bins. Tolerable cool, roasted malt has been known to ignite 
spontaneously. 

Fires in malt houses are generally followed by heavy claims for dam- 
ages. A very little smoke renders the malt unfit for use, and when wet, 
unless quickly dried, fermentation soon sets in, which ruins the malt. 
Malt houses are generally strongly built ; the stories are low and well sup- 
ported. The growing floors and the malt floors are laid either with cement 
or asphaltum pavement. The windows are small. The storage of grain 
in the top floor is not very desirable, since great weight put on this part 
of any building causes a gencral collapse in case of a serious fire. 

Malt houses generally have a boiler and engine for hoisting and other 
purposes. Such a boiler is best located in a separate building. In writing 
stock policies in malt houses only, it is well to insert ‘‘ excepting malt on 
kilns.” 


MASHING. 


After the malt is made the next step is the preparation of the mash or 
beerwort, or wort, as it is generally called. This process can be subdi- 
vided into: 1. The bruising of the malt or milling. 2. The mashing. 3. 
The boiling and flavoring of the mash. In order to better extract the sugar 
contained in the malt, it has to be ground into a fine meal before putting 
it into the mash tub. This grinding is generally done by two iron, chilled 
iron or steel rollers, smooth or corrugated, revolving against each other 
with equal or differential speed. This machine, known as the malt mill, 
has been one of the most frequent causes of fires in breweries. The ob- 
ject of this paper is to give a general idea of the fire hazards connected 
with the manufacture of beer. Of these, in our estimation the malt mill 
is one of the most serious and demandsa more full explanation. As above 
stated, the malt mill consists of two iron or steel rollers set in a frame in 
such a position that the malt coming from above through a spout is passed 
between these rollers and crushed into a meal. There is no general rule 
for the location of the malt mill ; each brewer places his mill in the most 





handy position, without regard to the relative hazard of the various posi. 
tions. They (the mills) are, however, generally found in the lower Stories of 
the brewery building. The malt entering a brewery makes the following 
circuit: Being received on the first floor, it is emptied into the weighing 
hopper, from which it is carried to the upper stories by means of elevators 
and distributed in the storage bins by conveyors. From these bins it js 
run through spouts, usually of wood, to the mill to be ground. Then 
another elevator is called into operation to carry the meal to the Storage 
bin for ground malt, from whence it is run into the mash tub, In 
the above arrangement the frequent passing of the grain and subge. 
quently of the meal through elevators, spouts and conveyors is in itself 
a source of danger, owing to the inflammable nature of the dust created, 

To obviate this danger we would suggest the following arrangement, 
viz.: Place the malt bins in the lowest story (the grain can be distributed 
from the weighing hopper to the bins by horizontal conveyor); have one 
set of elevator cups to convey the malt to the top story directly into the 
mill, or better still, into a small supply hopper above the mill. When 
ground the meal can be carried by a small elevator to a meal bin on the 
same floor with the mill, and from there distributed to the mash tubs 
through spouts. In such an arrangement we have but one set of elevators 
passing through the entire building to act as a flue in case of fire. The 
rollers of the mill are placed horizontally, and so close to each other that 
acommon business card can be easily passed between them. In most 
mills the motion from the general driving system is imparted to one roller 
only, the friction of the passing grain causing the second roller to revolve, 
It can be easily seen that a foreign particle, such as a nail or a piece of 
stone, coming between these rollers would, through its{tendency to spread 
the rollers, cause considerable friction at the point of contact, which in 
most cases would result in a fire or an explosion of the finely-divided 
meal dust or both. 

Where the motion of the one roller is transmitted to the second by 
means of cog wheels outside of the mill box, this source of danger is 
partly eliminated, since then the rollers have sufficient power to crush a 
stone or flatten a nail and to pass them through without causing much 
friction. Recently malt mills have been constructed in such a manner 
that the bearings of the second roller were movable and held in place by 
a spring, sufficiently powerful to keep the rollers together when grain 
only is passing, and spreading the rollers when a harder substance is en- 
countered. In this last described mill the motion is transmitted to each 
roller by a separate belt. Usually the ground malt falls from the rollers 
directly into the elevator cups to be carried to the meal bin. If the rollers 
strike fire, the elevator box,'acting as a flue, carries such a fire to the upper 
stories. To prevent this a trap hopper should be provided under the mill 
to receive the meal, and the elevator be connected with this hopper in 
such a manner that the hopper can be always kept full while elevating. 
This arrangement is similar to a water trap in a sewer-pipe. Care must 
be taken to prevent the hopper from running empty. This might be done 
by closing the opening between the hopper and the elevator automatic. 
ally. To relieve the strain on the sides of the mill and hopper in case of 
an explosion, a vent pipe has been provided. Such a pipe must be of a 
good diameter and must pass laterally through the walls of the building 
The trap hopper, the lower part of the elevator box and the vent pipe 
should be of iron or iron-lined. 

In arecent malt mill explosion, two distinct detonations were noticed ; 
the dust in the mill exploded, and the flames being carried to the upper 
story through the elevator, the dust in the meal bin exploded with terrific 
force, doing great damage to the building and causing a fire, which was, 
however, extinguished before much additional damage was done. 

The grain should be most thoroughly cleaned before passing through 
the rollers. This rule is general and covers all places where grain of any 
kind is ground. In most malt mills in the larger breweries a powerful 
magnet has been placed directly above the rollers in such a position that 
the grain passes over it before reaching the rollers. This magnet takes 
up all the iron particles such as nails, pieces of elevator cups, small bolts 
and nuts, wires from self-binding reapers, etc., and prevents them from 
reaching the rolls. This simple contrivance, independent of relieving the 
fire hazard materially, increases the life of the rollers from one month to 
six months, It is incredible what an amount of iron the malt contains, 
We have been shown a large cigar box full of nails, etc., taken from the 
magnet in one week. Copper, brass or stones are not removed by the 
magnet, and the danger is therefore not entirely removed by it. Grain 
cleaners and bolting sieves are used in many breweries to clean the malt 
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pefore passing it through the mill. In our estimation the additional haz- 
ard of the grain blowers, or even of a smut machine when properly 
located and properly watched, is counterbalanced by the reduced hazards 
at the mill, owing to clean grain passing through the rollers. 

The malt mill should be in a lighc position and all parts of the mill 
should be of easy access. We have seen malt mills in such dark corners 
of the brewery building that artificial light was necessary throughout the 
day, and as the lights used were open lights, it will be easily seen that the 
hazard of the mill was considerably increased, 

In the usual arrangement of smaller breweries we find the grain stor- 
age and the milling done in the same building with the brewing proper. 
Where space can be had, it is better to erect a separate and detached 
puilding for the milling. A malt mill carelessly put up and carelessly 
operated is as great a source of danger to a brewery as is a picker to a 
woolen mill, and as great care should be taken to separate the mill house 
from the brewery proper as should be taken in separating the picker 
house from the main mill. The separation is more easily done in our 
case, owing to the easy passage of malt or meal through spouts, even 
across intervening yard space. It took years to remove the picker from 
the main mill, and it will be years before the malt mill will be removed 
from the brewery building. 

The ground malt or meal is now run from the bins where it has been 
stored to the mash tub. There are two different methods of mashing, 
namely, by the infusion method and by the decoction method. The 
former is more generally used in this country, and. we will therefore de- 
scribe it. 

In the mash tub, water at a certain temperature (about 120° to 130°) is 
added to the meal until it has the consistency of a thin paste. This paste 
must be kept at a temperature below the boiling point of water, and con- 
stantly stirred, this being done by mechanical means, so that the sugar 


-contained in the meal may be dissolved and any remaining starch may be 


changed into sugar. After the proper time has elapsed the wort is 
strained, the spent grain remaining in the tub to be used as cattle feed, 
and the liquid run directly into the ‘‘ copper,” to be condensed by boiling. 
The “copper” is a large kettle of that metal enclosed at the top and 
heated by steam. This heating was formerly done by direct heat, and is 
even now being done in that manner in a number of breweries. When 
the wort has attained the proper state of condensation, and after the hops 
have been added to it, it is run into large tanks, where it is allowed to 
settle; from there it is run over cooling racks and then to the coolers 
proper. These are large, shallow iron tanks in the top story of the brewery, 
or in one of the adjoining refrigerating houses, where the wort can be 
cooled by air, which has free access through slatted windows and *tenti- 
latorsin the roof. After being cooled the wort is ready to be fermented ; 
that is to say, to have the sugar it contains changed into alcohol and to 
generate carbonic acid through the instrumentality of the yeast, which is 
either added to the wort or which is developed from the spores of the 
yeast plant always presentin the fermenting rooms. The fermentation of 
the beer takes from three to five days. The scum which has formed on 
the top is removed. This scum in rising clarifies the beer, which is now 
ready to be run into vats, where the necessary after-fermentation can take 
place, This fermentation must take place very slowly, and to accomplish 
this the temperature of the vat or fermenting rooms is artificially reduced. 
For this purpose the refrigerating houses have been erected. These re- 
frigerating houses are nothing but large ice boxes, where the air is cooled 
by large quantities of ice, provision being made for a free circulation of 
this cooled air, The refrigerating houses are more recently being cooled 
attificially by cold produced through the evaporation and condensation of 
ammonia vapors. These so-called ice machines are very expensive and 
are being adopted by the larger breweries only. The bungs of the vats 
in the refrigerating house are left open, so that the excess of carbonic 
acid generated during the fermentation can pass off. Eight or nine days 
before drawing the beer for use the bungs are closed in order to confine 
the carbonic acid in the beer, which, when the beer is drawn from the 
keg, causes the froth so pleasant to the eye and so profitable to the 
saloon keeper. The fermenting vats must be varnished at least once a 
year, so that the beer they contain does not assume a woody taste. This 
varnishing is generally done in the buildings, since it causes considerable 
trouble to remove the vats to the yard to be varnished. The varnish used 
is usually a resin varnish‘thinned with naphtha or some equally volatile 
solvent. Such a varnish necessarily gives off a very inflammable and ex- 
Plosive vapor. Only a few years ago a large refrigerating house in 





Philadelphia was destroyed by fire caused by the explosion of the vapors 
generated while varnishing the vats. The varnishing of vats in the build- 
ings should be strictly prohibited, and a clause to that effect added to the 
policy. The preparing or pitching of the kegs is generally done in the 
open yard space. The pitch is melted in an iron kettle heated by direct 
heat, a suitable quantity is poured into the keg,-which is then well shaken 
so that the pitch may be evenly distributed. Care must be taken to pre- 
vent the pitch from boiling over and running into the fire. When the 
pitching is done in the yard at a distance from the buildings, no special 
hazard is connected with it. The general character of the brewery em- 
ployee is well known to all who have often come in contact with him, and 
need not be specially commented upon in this paper. The brewing of ale 
is only a modification of the above-described process, and all the hazards 
enumerated are encountered in ale breweries. In distilleries the process 
is similar to that of brewing to the point where the mash is made. All 
the milling and grain hazards are met with in distilleries. The grinding, 
however, is not done by roller mills, but usually by horizontal burr stones. 
The inflammable nature of the spirits produced is of course an additional 
hazard in the distillery. It is not necessary to mention the general con- 
struction of a brewery, excepting to state that modern breweries are 
usually well and strongly built. We would caution against the use of 
wooden cornices and large wooden signs. A failing most brewers have 
is outward show, at the expense of safety in case of fire. 

The fire defence of a brewery is not necessarily different from that of 
any other special hazard. There is always plenty of water and plenty of 
hose. Buckets freely distributed throughout the mill house, and especi- 
ally near the mill and the cleaning machinery, are very serviceable. A 
steam jet introduced direct from the boiler into the hopper under the 
malt mill, with a valve to be turned on near the mill, may be of good ser- 
vice in case of a fire, but not in case of an explosion.’ In closing we 
would only mention the moral hazard ; a hazard which belongs to each 
brewery fer se, and need not be dwelt upon in connection with the gen- 
eral fire hazards of a brewery. Cuas. A. HEXAMER, 

PHILADELPHIA, Fly 1, 1882. 
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BOSTON. 
Boston Does Not Need a Tarif—How the Rate of a Particular Risk Declined, and Wiy 
—Competition for Railway Risks—Results of the New Departure of the British 
America--Henry A. Day. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


In hinting, as you did somewhat broadly in one of your editorials two 
weeks ago, that our underwriters are wanting in backbone, the SPECTATOR 
has, perhaps unintentionally, touched Bostonians upon a weak spot. If 
there is one thing which is a subject of local pride, it is the rigid and stal- 
wart character of our vertebrate column, Our indifference, if one may so 
call it, about tariff matters is due to the fact that quite a number of Boston 
insurance men cannot be made to believe that we need a tariff. They 
maintain that, everything considered, rates are high enough now, and that 
all the money that can reasonably be expected is made in the business of 
insuring Boston risks. The proposition to establish rates for the purpose 
of strengthening them in other places has not a little weight with the 
officers of local companies and the resident managers of non-State com- 
panies ; but it so happens that by far the larger number of our underwriters 
have little, if any, interest outside of our municipal limits, and without the 
pressure of their home companies is brought to bear on them, it will not 
be easy to make them see why they should discommode themselves for 
the benefit of others. 

This is a queer world, ani one is tempted to wonder now and then 
whether such a virtue as consistency exists. To illustrate this general 
assertion let me say, that there was in Boston a certain large hotel, which in 
the old board days used to rate at 1.50 per annum, and even then there were 
skeptical underwriters who held that this price was toolow. In process of 
time the rate gradually declined, until recently the dead low-water mark of 75 
cents was struck. But not long ago the entire establishment was bought out 
by an enthusiast, who proposes to turn it into a huge college for instruction 
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in some of the fine arts. As a necessary change the bar was removed, 
but, as hundreds of scholars are to live on the premises, with this excep- 


2 | 
tion very little change has been made; none the less a revolution has taken | 
place in the insurance estimate of the value of the risk. Companies thata | 


few years ago would not write the risk have been found willing to take large 
lines at the rate of 1.25 for five years. There is, after all, a great deal ina 
name. 

One of the sources of keen competition in this city is found in railroad 
risks; they are battled for with a determination worthy of a better cause. 
One of these was lately sent around the street to be figured upon, and 
reports say that the successful bidder gets only forty-three cents, though 
the risk assumed includes several dubious specials. 

The change in method of control on the part of the British America 
has resulted, somewhat unfortunately, in depriving Col. Wm. A. Beattie 
of his New England managership. Mr. Beattie isa first-class underwriter 
and is not likely to be long in want of a field in which to employ his 
talents. The British America in New England has done a decidedly 
profitable business. There is some talk that a Boston underwriter is to 
go to Toronto to take charge of the company’s business in this country. 
Several persons have been named, but I cannot hear that any defi- 
nite selection has been made. Capt. Eastman has been appointed ‘‘ spe- 
cial” for the company in its New England district, and has already en- 
tered on his work. 

Henry A. Day, who is one of Mr. Albert Bowker’s proteges, has been 
appointed special agent in this district for the Bowery company of your 
city. y, &; ©. s. 

Boston, Fly 17, 1882. 





COLUMBUS. 


The Home of Columbus in Trouble—Arvrest of the President and Secretary Charged 
with Perjury—The Company Apparently Hopelessly Involved—F. B. Bennett's 
Position. 


[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE latest sensation in insurance matters in this city is the complica- 
tions of the Home Insurance Company, of which the Honorable J. B. Hall, 
member of the Legislature from Hamilton county, is president, and H.N. 
Henderson is secretary. It haslong been known that the company was em- 
barrassed, and very serious complaint has been made in regard to its 
payments of losses, great delay having been made in settling with claim- 
ants, and in numerous instances the amount of the claim has been materi- 
ally cut down upon one pretext or another, Mr, Hall has been absorbed 
in politics for some time past, and has not been giving that attention to 
the company that it required. Among the rumors that have been current 
regarding the company was one to the effect that Mr. Hall was scheming to 
get all the stock in his hands, and the refusal to pay claims promptly was 
simply a device to impair the credit of the company and enable its stock 
to be purchased at a very low price. A short time since the Home took 
a new departure, and J. B. Bennett, formerly of the dead Andes Insurance 
Company, a well-known, enterprising and capable underwriter, became 
identified with the Home. He purchased a part of the stock and was to 
assume the general management of the company, Mr. Hall remaining pres- 
ident and in charge of its financial transactions. Mr. Bennett established 
himself at Cincinnati, where he rented a very handsome suite of offices in 
the Liverpool and London and Globe building, and put up a conspicuous 
sign wherein the name of the company was changed somewhat, the sign 
reading ‘‘ The Home, of Ohio,” instead of, as heretofore, the Home, of 
Columbus. The public and the insurance fraternity were given to under- 
stand that additional capital had been put into the company, and its finan- 
cial condition materially improved. This impresston seems to have been 
erroneous, however, for last week Insurance Superintendent Moore, 
deeming it his duty to make an examination of the company, began an 
investigation, which, having progressed some days, has resulted in the 
discovery that the company is badly insolvent. Its liabilities, including 
the capital of $200,000, amount to $335,000, while its total assets are only 
equal to $77,829, leaving a deficiency of $257,171. In other words, the 
company, having consumed all its capital, is $57,171 worse off than 
nothing. The stockholders will have to put up this amount as required 
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by the laws of the State, if they have sufficient property to enable them to 
do so. 

While those familiar with insurance matters had long believed the com- 
pany to be insolvent, the actual condition is a surprise to everybody, and 
what can have become of the money is a problem yet to be solved. Asa 
further result of the examination by the Superintendent, J, B, Hall, 


| the president, and H. N. Henderson, the secretary, have been arrested 
, 


charged with perjury, and released on bail in $2000 each. The last re 
port of the Home Insurance Company to the Ohio Department stateq 
that the company had in hand $70,000, and in cash in bank $13,600.70, 
No trace of these assets could be found by the Superintendent, Ninety 
acres of land in Licking county, upon which the officers reported the 
company as holding a mortgage, appear in the report under two heads ; 
under one as assets, or land owned, and under another as being among 
property upon which mortgages were held. A lot and house at Belpres, 
Ohio, valued in the report at $1000, is supposed to be worth less than 
half that amount, persons having recently offered $350 for the property, 
Five lots in Dayton, valued in the report at $2500, were sold lately for 
$700. Five lots in Logan, valued in the report at $1250, were sold lately 
for $500. Forty acres of lowa land, reported as being among the assets, 
are not accounted for in the shape of a deed in the Home office. The 
furniture and fixtures, valued in the report at $8000, are supposed to be 
worth trom $800 to $1200. It is understood that the alleged crookedness 
runs back for several years. 

This state of affairs is a source of regret because of the relations which 
J. B. Bennett, a gentlemen well known and highly respected in the in. 
surance business and by all who know him, had established with the com- 
pany. He had been under a cloud, as is well known, for some time, and 
it was hoped that in taking up the Home of Columbus he would not 
only lift the company into prominence, but at the same time achieve for 
himself a position and a competence. To what extent he will be involved 
in the winding up of the Home it is impossible to say. Locat, 

CoLumBus, Fuly 21, 1882. 





CHICAGO. 


The Proposed Adoption of the St. Louis System in Chicago—The Chicago Fire Pa- 
trol—The Cases of the Bankrupt Globe and State Insurance Companies—Notes. 


[From OuR OWN CoRRESPONDENT.] 

WE see from the last week’s issue of THE SpEcTATOR that the St. 
Louis correspondent from the other end of the big bridge cannot con- 
ceive of the Chicago underwriters making any improvement on the St. 
Louis system of rules for the government of the proposed Underwriters 
Union of this city. Well, we do not know about that, but we can assure 
the underwriters of that city that Chicago underwriters will never adopt 
their plan. If they cannot improve on it, the present order of things— 
two sympathetic organizations—is very likely to continue. But we are 
confident that the St. Louis plan can be improved upon, and the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose are busy formulating a code that will 
assure peace and harmony in the ranks. St. Louis has only to watch 
and wait for the result. The annual meeting of the underwriters inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the Fire Patrol was held the past week at the 
rooms of the Board of Underwriters. The report of the patrol committee 
showed that the receipts during the past year amounted to $31,216, and 
the expenditures to $30,364, leaving a balance on hand of $852. The pur- 
chase of some new covers was recommended, and after some discussion 
$36,000 was appropriated for the maintenance of the patrol for the ensuing 
year. The matter of violations of the building and fire ordinances was 
brought up and discussed. The patrol ‘committee was authorized to 
secure the services of an attorney to prosecute all violations to the full 
extent of the law. The patrol committee was ordered to complete the in- 
spection of the grain elevators and report at an early day. It was 
acknowledged that the patrol was in a very efficient condition, anda valu- 
able auxiliary to the fire department as well asa great protection to un- 
derwriting interests. Superintendent Bullwinkle was complimented for 
his untiring zeal and energy in bringing about such a state of affairs. 

The petition of George F. Harding for a rehearing in the case of C. C. 
Hart vs. Harding and the Globe Insurance Company was denied by 
Judge Dyer on Tuesday last. The decision orders the payment by Hard- 
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ing of $150,000 to the receiver of the Globe Insurance Company, of which | prestige. The cost ee = foun, por ge ; > Gn eee lessons 
1 ’ 2 2 p . : eat 

: : ” k that we have received in the fate of other cities from fire should warn us 
Harding was Se praiieni end peips eetaen, ts act Seen to be generous, not parsimonious, in matters of defence, for to powerful 


as yet how this will affect the Firemen’s Insurance Company of this city, 
of whose stock Harding owns over $90,000. 

Judge Drummond this week ordered an assessment of 25 per cent on 
the stock of the defunct State Insurance Company of this city. The 
stockholders will be given a release from all further liability on the pay- 
ment of this assessment. This assessment includes and is in lieu of the 
assessments of 12% per cent ordered a year ago. 

Chicago seems to be the centre of sporting matters this season, and 
there is a consequent rush of strangers to the city, among whom are not a 
few of the fraternity from other cities. Among our visitors lately have been 
H. C. Martin, of Indianapolis; J. B. T. Hall, St. Louis ; Geo. W. Hayes, 
Milwaukee ; C. E. Carroll, Grand Rapids, and E. S. Mills, Denver, Col. 
Cuicaco, Fuly 23, 1882. DELTA. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Exit Secretary Dodge. 

Last Friday at three o'clock in the afternoon R. M.G. Dodge was summarily 
ejected from the office of the Franklin and Emporium Fire, No. 237 
Broadway, New York, of which company he was secretary. Mr. Dodge was 
asked to leave the office by President George Alger, and refusing, police 
power was used. The company objected to Mr. Dodge serving as secre- 
tary, it seems, on account of his brusque, abrupt method of treating cus- 
tomers, making himself unpopular with insurance brokers and customers. 
Recently the executive committee, composed of Francis A. Palmer, pres- 
‘ident of the National Broadway Bank, and five other gentlemen, adopted 
aresolution, requesting Mr. Dodge to resign the secretaryship, which he 
had held since March, 1879. It was acknowledged that there were no 
charges of incompetency or dishonesty preferred, and Mr. Dodge ad- 
dressed the committee, refusing to resign, and claiming to have power to 
hold hiscffice until a meeting of the board of directors be held in Sep- 
tember. The committee determined to dismiss him, and instructed Pres- 
ident Alger to tender him a check for his salary to August 1, and inform 
him that he had been discharged and could make no more contracts for 
the company. 

Mr. Dodge refused to receive the check or quit the office, claiming that 
the board of directors had appointed him and could alone unseat him. 
The president was afterward instructed by Mr. Palmer to eject Mr. 
Dodge, forcibly if need be, at three o’clock. That time having arrived, 
Mr. Alger requested the discharged secretary to deliver up the key of the 
vault and go outside the office railing. Mr. Dodge refusing to do this, a 
sensational scene followed. A policeman was called in, Secretary Dodge 
was arrested, and President Alger accompanied him to the Tombs, mak- 
ing formal complaint of disorderly conduct. Mr. Alger stated his will- 
ingness to forego prosecution if Mr. Dodge would give up the key of 
the vault. That gentleman informed the police justice that he insisted 
upon keeping it, for in giving it up he would acknowledge that he had 
been dismissed from office. He was finally induced to give up the 
key, being informed by the justice that he could save all his rights by 
presenting himself for duty at the office of the company each day. Both 
gentlemen then left the court room. 





Salt Water as an Extinguisher of Fire. 


TuE fire underwriters of this city, participating, probably, in that distrust 
of the Croton supply of water that has long troubled the minds of other 
citizens, have turned their attention to the waters of the great rivers that 
bound our island, and have signed a petition to the authorities to take into 
consideration the feasibility of applying salt water instead of fresh in 
the extinguishment of our fires. We are glad to find that gentlemen so 
deeply interested in the safety of property perceive in these rivers a 
Superior fountain of supply than can ever be afforded by the Croton. Be- 
sides, the city requires a higher service and a greater pressure, so that 
water may be available at the summit of our lofty structures. In fact, in 
the substitution of salt for fresh water, we want the application of what is 
termed the Holly system in the lower part of the city, a system which we 
have always advocated as far superior to the steam engine, and which 

be generally adopted should water as the quencher of fire sustain its 





pumping engines, salt water fire mains and high service we may yet have 
to attribute the preservation of our city from a fate as terrible and ruinous 
as that which has befallen so many of its contemporaries.—/nsurance and 


Real Estate Fournal. 





Semi-Annual Statements of Companies Doing Business in New 
York State. 
THE semi-annual statements of the fire and fire-marine insurance com- 
panies doing business in New York, presented below, are condensed 
from the official tables issued by the Insurance Department of New 


York : 


NEW YORK STATE JOINT-STOCK FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE 


























































COMPANIES. 
* Surr.us Over 
a, Om ExpENDITURES, 
LiaBILitiEs 
Total 
— -— Income 
COMPANIES. Assets. jor 7 
the Six | Divi- | fever 
Fune 30,| Dec. 31, Months. = ds | ditures 
1882, 1881. 4 Sor the 
Stock- ix 
holders. Months. 
z g 
Agricultural, Watertown ...... 1,440,210] 189,728) 178,994; 345,798] 29,880) 288,878 
Albany, Albany.-.........---- 353-498| 113,403) 112,537 33,005} 10,000 31,052 
ee 8 1,055,827, 548,642) 520,120) 125,923] 14,000) 115,512 
American Ex. (F.&1.),N.Y..| 290,468 70,249 66,224 35,710] 10,000) 341 
Broadway, N. Y ....-..------ 555s141| 334,417| 328,466] 34,154] 14,000] 31,292 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn iieaieioiniwipel 389,654] 207,132) 215,018 1,526] 15,300 42,996 
Buffalo (F. & 1.), Buffalo. .... 291,930 19,057 30,768 3,802} 10,000 57,954 
Buffalo German, Buffalo....-. 900,116} 467,022) 457,892) 185,470) 15,000, 187,234 
oe i & Sears: 1,000,515} 471,557} 501,023} 196,246] 20,188) 229,716 
1, Se ee 405,982} 167,963) 169,856 34,299] 10,500) 42,165 
0 ae 480,502) 133,396] 134,334) 106,063] 12,500) 116,278 
Commerce, Albany.......----| 413,500] 143,870) 144,319 68,795 6,000) 83,177 
Commercial, N. Y .......-.---- 514,157 96,076) 91,232) 188,177 9,785} 197.463 
Continental. N. Y.....-......- 4,209,400] 1,425,339) 1,406,721| 1,034,394| 73,t&c| 1,080,639 
Eagle, N. Y.....-...-.-------} 1,019,080] 662,170} 617,928 88,988} 22,140 78,851 
Empire City (F.&1.), N. Y..-| 288.534) 53,055} 54,396] 38,328) 7,000) 9 55442 
Exchange, Senccvescconse, §6UEE 69.119 78,231 3,306] 10,000 82,21 
Farragut, N, Y..--.-.-. 424,035| 119,232) 124,071 87,228] 12,000) 100,063 
Firemans Trust, N. Y 244,405 42,917 58,120 53.972 7,500 74,420 
Firemens, N. Y_--.----.-- 298,957; 45,465] 55,100} 33,708] 7,140] 66,995 
Franklin & Em orium, N. Y..| 385,307} 145,704) 145,469 55,73®| 12,000 59,963 
German American, N. Y.....-| 3,390,574| 1,388,447| 1,415,240) 877,312] 60,000] 851,282 
Germania, N. Y.-....-------- 24471,005| 735,546) 823,360 1853] 50,000) 595,552 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. ...... 1,146,52 6495| 594,157) 242,090] 10,000] 211,979 
. ) aaa a1 898 121,458) 120,038 53,862} 10,000 74,220 
Greenwich (F. & 1), N. Y...-- 857,608) 306,397; 338,295] 271,570] 30,000) 232,903 
Guardian (F. &I.), N. Y..-..-- 259,510 16,280} 20,005 38,719 6,000 45.363 
Hamilton, eeceees---eee-] 340,507/ 125,924] 117,538) 63,726 5,035 59-959 
DIGE, Bte. W seved sess poses 2,558,616, 700.410} 832,°45| 597,513} 50,000) 615,053 
OS —O—*=e Or 6,833,719) 1,661,572) 1,806,181) 1,457,841| 150,000) 1,599,512 
Howard (F. & 1.). 848,628 7,804, 120,044) 190,891} 24,463) 234,390 
Imp. & Traders (F. 305,675 36,665 51,377 82,413) 10,000 422 
Isving, N. ¥.........-- Lecceee 252,623 1,864! 2974] 44,156) ....-- 47,53" 
Jefferson, N. Y......-..-.----| 528,541| 289,119} 299,085 45,720} 28,007 51,274 
Kings County, Brooklyn...... 398,517| 195,757) 205,784 61,039] 15,000 61,929 
Knickerbocker, Weidéownen 314.548 4,077 6,017 eae 39,119 
La Fayette, Brooklyn.......-. 328,692) 88,576 99,963 89,436 7.500! 77,958 
Long Island, Brooklyn.......-. 468,841 105,264| 115,94 55,005] 15,000 96,948 
"= § Seas 389.229) 13,490 27,401 498 9,000} 101,071 
Manhattan (F. & I.), N. ¥..-.| 573,148) 18,59 55,301 Bown 12,500) 393,361 
Manuf. & Builders, N. Y-.----- 433:247| 164,364) 172,493 81,64, 7 B80 92,911 
Mechanics, Brooklyn... ....-... 481,537) 165,749| 166,006 96,788; 12,500 93,923 
Mech. & Traders (F.&1.),N.Y.| 51 4,875) 193,545) 104,418 132,965 12,000} 132,087 
Mercantile, N. Y........-.... 24ty 16,154 20,270 rae 8,000 55439 
Merchants, N. Y.-.-------...- 422,758, 144,632} 156,168]  64,269| 10,000 5,950 
Montauk, Brooklyn Serecceses 347, 78,368 81,807 54,188) 10,000 71.297 
Nassau, Brooklyn .......-...- 395,392, 162,594) 164,266 46,196 14,000 oe 
DEE: Ee Westanecocsecess 403,082 81,182 96,538} 115,935) 10,000 187) 
New York Fire, N. Y..--...-.- 391,853 71,161 68,004) 120,320) 10,000] 124,022 
New York Bowery, N. Y......| 921,697 425,666) 445,440 169,630! 30,000] 171,662 
New York Equitable, N. Y 562,197; 326,850} 324,858 331364) 75350) 38,42 
Niagara, N 1,747,530, 602,536] 640,327) 452,571| 35.000] 506,010 
North River, N. Y.- 400,376 95,143 98,022 24,310) 545374 23.449 
Pacific, N. 701,794 370,520) 380,007 ——e 16,000] 134, mF 
SS ee 3435249 100,794 94,200 43.458| 12,000 §2,' 
Peoples, N. V..-..---------0- 359,697| 100,145 100,284) 71,088) 10,000 67,810 
Peter Cooper, N. Y...--..-..- 70,552} 206,052) 208,599 a1, 15,000) 26,355 
Phenix (F., M. & 1.), Brooklyn] 2,814,313) 502, 508,971 10311676) 50,000] 1,087,315 
Rochester German (F.& 1.),R.| 492.533) 120,928] 135,446) 148,271) 10,000] 155,724 
a. eee 414,213} 172,453] 170,888 53.998 14.000 Bor 
aw SS 2 Se 413,893] 151,409] 156,0 59:75t| 7,000 81,694 
Sear Fire, N. Y..............- 1°47 18,307 17,105} 207,335, ------ 247,273 
Sterling, N. Y....--.- cemented 421,179 28,044 27,520 RA aseres 56,982 
Stuyvesant, N. Y. ........... 2,868} 143.498) 137,016 8,703) 10,000) 47,148 
Tradesmens, N. Y 514,312 50,442 50,252 184.69 | Gusese 166,059 
Union, Buffalo... 128,388 11,797 12,759 14,478 4,000 16,3 
United States, N. 525,561] 232,778) 229,875 45449: 12,455 37,798 
Westchester, N. Y..--...-----| 875,333] 171483} 175,042/ 299,33) 15,000} 326,438 
Wil’ msburgh City (F. & 1.), B. omunian 439,972] 500,187) 269,820] 25,305/ 301,329 
Totals June 30, ’82 (6y Co’s),| 55,822,100] 17,446,720] 18,075,730) 12,137,011/ 1,202,457 12,975,620 
Totals Dec. 31, '81 (71 Co’s),/57,856,249| -------- 18,209,055) 24,571.601 2,603,598/ 23,509.77 
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OTHER STATE JOINT-STOCK AND MUTUAL FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE IN- ——— sacar a a 


SURANCE COMPANIES. * Surp.us Over Deposi1 
CaPITAL 
= = Sapa AND ALL OTHER 4 
= | a Total LiaBiLitigs, Pree | Total Bx. 
* ee Over | COMPANIES. y fens } ff the of benditures 
SAPITAL si eae . ; 7 4 Ov EKO Ste | Sor the Siz 
AND ALL OTHER Sureunervass. June 30 Die wi Months. \ Months, 
LiaBILITIES, | 30% 2 3%, 
| Total 1882. 1881, | 
ee eee . a 
COMPANIES. Assets. ots | | Total ae 
e5i* | Divi- Scot. U’n & Nat'l Ed $576,841 $224.113 $431,625 $1 
ths. i - >cot. c == : . 625 5s 
Months. | dends —— Standard Fire Office, L. 520,041 84,280 88,256 oan | $205,065 
| to for the Transatlantic, Ham .-.. 351,624 19.225 130,112 123,595 
| Stock- Six U. Fire Re-in’ce Man .- 526,061 88,241 338,920 | 
holders.| yponths. Western, Toronto 646,684 374739 223,413 426,861 
| 








a 








Fune 30,| Dec. 31, 
1882, 1881, 











. — —_—_— Total June 30, 1882.., $26,194,798 | $6,541,685 | 
Total Dec. 31, 1881 
$ $ - * 


' $ $ $ 5 Co’s) 6,99" a I $10. 

Etna, Conn 8,831,545| 3,078,130, 3,127,422) ail 360,200] 1,463,692 ” $30,046.99 Sr0.4714151 | $19,987,709 | Sebi ts 

American ¢. and M.), Mass..| 556,030) 121,769) 134,240} 103,831 15,005} 120,093 —_——_—_— ———$—<—————————————————— 

American, N. J 15544,309/ 778,283) 774,756] 152,577) 954849] 158,200 *In comparing the surplus for December 31, 1881, with the surplus for Jun 

American, Penn 1,617,342) 602,587) 661,232) 287,370} 19,370/ 286,158 | account must be taken of the deposits held in other States for the exclusive beneht of 

American Central, Mo-... ....| 1,132,198) 200,009 233,511) 270,138 30,005) 257,972 | holders in such States, which are not now allowed as assets. 

Atlantic, (F. and M.), R. I. 245,637 11,080 93177 37,882 5,942 45,909 

Boatmans (F. and M.), Penn... 371,598 745135 65,001 58,689 10,000 54,614 

Citizens, Penn 268,719 39,005 34,123 29,075 4,000 16,129 

Connecticut, Conn P 1,711,389 279.882 330,328} 393,406 §0,000} 427,082 
etroit (fF, and M.), Mich....| 638,074) 235,243) 226,224] 111,883} 15,000 93.512 

ase rey si Ki 395,394 ps 24.435 77,263} 10,105 88,730 
quitable (F.and M.), R. I.-.- 476,94! 75,878) 1,511 104,108 98.782 sats s s 

Farmers, P - 384.835 175,071 148,500] 32 4484 _-| 209,238 The Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas. 
ire Association, Penn 4,110, 22,284| 939,867] 828,205) 921,183 we : aa Lee 

Ficemens Fund (F, and 1.) Cal.| 1,253,948 103,888, 99,995] 326,947 336.449 Last week the formation of a State underwriters’ association in Texas was 


Fire Ins.Co.oftheCo.Phila., Pa] 411,971 104,724) + 102,302 47,015 46,982 announced. | Dargan and Trezevant issued a call on June 20 for the 
Firemens, Md 527,101 49,461 29,435 65,079 96,603 : ‘ s 
Firemens, N. J 1,283,303} 651,073) 607,036] 524,539 89.398 | underwriters of the State of Texas to meet in convention at Dallas in 
Firemens, Ohio-...--. s 414,834) 42,002 435130 88,872 93,672 aon : 

First National, Mass... 263,t61| peor apne MP 78.330 July. The call was responded to by about thirty companies and letters 
Franklin, Penn 3,077,600} 820,176) 899,754] 329,207 396,134 | received from others promising co-operation, so that the meeting had 
German Fire, Penn < 400,028! 101,934 6: 93:37! 81,856 E c : 4 ; 
Germania, N. J-- -----| 230,092 2,524 2,790 34,052 | pledged to its action about forty-five companies, representing about ninety 


Girard (F. end M.), Penn 1,162 392| 490,390 180,860 5,000 201,994 | per cent of the business done in the State. An association was formed, 


--------| 4,063,861/ 1,298,271| 1,332,863) 1,077,826 | 1,067,809 ar - : 
Ins. Co. of N. A. (F.& M.) Penn) 8,520,692| 3,230,441| 3,379,915) 1,804,826 2,077,430 | called the ‘‘ Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas ;” president J 
Ins.Co.of State of Penn.(k & I.)| 694,875) 215,964, 230,309) 195,778 173,019 | ae . D. Kerf ; Hat 
Manufacturers (F. & M.), Mass} 1,014,234] 68,795) 110,131) 438,996 | 488329 | T. Trezevant, Jr.; vice-president, J. D. Kerfoot ; secretary, J. B. Here 
Mercantile (F. and I.), Ohio..| 391,593) 111,752) 106,271) 92,343 10,000} 76,389 
Scanatiiaierinn, toes......) seagtel stake 1804470] 100,369 eo: as ford, all of Dallas. The officers compose three out of five of the execu 
os >t 1,129,997| antag 443,349| 234,421 25046] 271,653 | tive committee, the other two being N. O. Lauve, of Austin, and A. Keni- 
erchants, RK. Caaetenes 412,550 2 100,230} 105,>12 000 103,700 ® P 
National, Conn | 1,646,766) Robe 458,057 is 50,000} ae son, of Galveston. The meeting was a very decided success, and resulted 
National, Md -| 345,820 6,584 5:727| 975269) 95767, 82,700 | jn the adoption of a tariff for the State of Texas based on and almost 
Neptune (F. and M.), -| 511,235} 122,093! 138,930 92,127 15,000] 117,112 Z . z é Ks 
Newark Fire, N. J | 675,738] 267,795! 287,399] 121,870] 25,649] 172.483 | identical with the old national board tariff for the State. The companies 
Newark City, N.J 278,582| 8,470 1,711 39.407 63,691 ‘ h ; . 
New Hampshire, N. H_- 879,430| 180,680! 178,022] 167,707 : 158.763 | Pledge themselves to require the three-quarter clause on all country busi- 
New Orleans, L 775,900] 103,318| 78,591! 269,573 256,162 | ness, and the average clause on all policies on cotton and on lumber in 
North American, Mass---.-.-- 316,665 65,627 78,385 37,519 45,166 b j % 
poe ——— National, Wis-| 1,045,678} 220,595! 223,335| 200,424 214,053 piles, to the formation of local boards in every town where no boards 
rient, Conn......-..--..---~| 15384)585| 112,135) 175,426] 234,934 283.653 ‘ : : : 
Pennsylvania, Penn.... oy 935,304, 945,567| 389,748] 20,000 pe have’yet been formed. Local boards are given until the first day of Sep. 


Phoenix, Conn.......... 413165426) 1,008,368) 1,115,594! 987,024] 140,000} 1,004,166 | tember to revise their tariffs, basing the new rating upon the tariff 
Prescott, Mass... ---| 379:019)  34,185| 74,478] 84,478! 10,000] 124,737 : Spe : 
Everidenee- Washington, R.I-| 899,714] 92,240! 124,032} 386,648 5,882} 418,985 | adopted by the State Association. All towns that do not avail themselves 
t. Paul (F. and M.), Minn...| 896,532} 182,836) 165,717| 262,916, 20,000, 242,049 ss . . 
Security (F.and 1.), Conn ...| 334.675 26,282| 35.116] 144,56, 6yo00| 352,538 of the privilege of making their own rates by the first of September are to 
Shoe & Leather (F.& M.) Mass} 953,543! 10,386] 35,694] 293.598, ------| 363,185 | be turned over to the executive committee, who are authorized and in- 
Springfield (F. and M.), Mass-| 2,197,521, 319,907; 431,116] 600,126 50,000! 649,287 F - 
raders, Ill 1,008,380} 284,501/ 251,176] 182.940 25,0co, 224.778 | Structed to employ special agents, who shall, with the local boards, pro- 
Union, Ca --| 1,022,664) 75,284! 112,919} 210,471 22,633, 182,588 is j b 
Union (F, and M.) 925,334 30,950, 68,894! 430.738 qtheo ceed at once to re-rate these towns upon the basis of the tariff adopted by 
woe roy gee aM).M Hee “yt 5s109) 45,911 63,033 | the State Association. The expenses will be paid by the companies doing 
ashington (F.and M.), Mass +31 12,60 29.495 31,88. , P : 

. pre tT cpt cn ER rca *92:9°3 | business in the towns so rated, and will be based upon the proportion of 
premium receipts for each company in such town. All the leading com- 
panies are with the association, except three. This was a movement badly 
needed in Texas, and was entered into with enthusiasm by all con- 


cerned. It should receive the support of all reputable companies. 








0, 1882, 
Policy. 























Totals June 20, 1882 72.7931983 19,399,388 20.451,441 15,036,165 1,932,804 16,068,979 
Totals Dec. 31, 188+, (57 Co’s)| 74,362,622 |22,612.443 29,156,062 3.717.457 27,987,089 





FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES—UNITED STATES STATEMENT. 





CAPITAL 
AND ALL OTHER Total Total Ex- 


Total LiaBILITIEs. Income | penditures 


Assets. Sor the Six \ for the Siz ; 
Months. "Months. Denounced as Wildcats. 


COMPANIES. 





* Surep_us Over Deposit 
| 
| 


nea a A Sr. Louis paper refers in the following uncomplimentary manner to 
the United States Mutual Accident Association and two other co-opeta- 


tives : 





British America, Tor--| $644,713 $106,324 | $278,782 $303,319 | $311,662 4 - 
City of London, Lon. -| 389,729 24,623 sees 210,465 128,157 Three other companies were reported to the State Insurance Commis- 


en teen ne a yee 36565 pe yoy Sorvast sioner yesterday as doing a wildcat business in this State. One of these 
Fire Ins. Asso., Lon... 725,024 124,019 215,615 | 372.459 364,803 | was the United States Mutual Accident Association of the City of New 
Guardian, London 838.475 367,546 £53174 | 2539547 .260,858 | York, with offices at No. 409 Broadway. A gentleman in one of the cities 
ee eee, B.. —— ———— 425,306 | 309,027 3348.93! | of this State was asked to take an agency, but instead of accepting the job 
Imperial, Lon ton 659,884 149,759 491,879 | 327.685 $301 800 : My ae ’s offi 
Lancashire, Manchest’r| 1,149,553 322,914 | 596,417 527,041 | $369,033 | he reported the company asa wildcat to the Commissioner's office. 4 
Lion, London --_-- 417.530 72,310 | 255.535 205,223 * 211,305 The Howard Aid and Endowment Association of Indianapolis, Ind., 
eat ay Sag Sa a oe 4407600 #5370417 31229307 15931099 ¥,647,047 was the company Charles D. Wilcox, manager, came here to represent. 

. - ” -| ’ . , 5 3’ 13, ° ° ° . - 
London and Lan., Liv-| samen rte pe poe 467.603 Mr. Wilcox heard, soon after his arrival here, of the laws governing com 
London and Pro., Lon-| 3345438 56,071 102,386 57,75t | panies of that kind, and, not caring to break them, withdrew without at- 
seas, Basie |, $58,064 61,005 941947 266,545 253134 | tempting to do any work here. 


itee tiie” a wp sas | aie we sc The Northwestern Mutual Benefit Association, with offices at No. 
N. German, Hamburg -| 497,734 48,368 74,054 | 129,011 186,430 | 94 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich., wrote to points in this State soliciting 
ee ay a 174125 241,900 234,897 32,055 | certain persons to become their agents, One of those solicited pen 
+ London 575 104,115 73,914 447,917 47255 issi ‘ersons insuti 
ween, Liverpool......| _1,343.276 314,167 558,067 591,080 837,675 | the company to the Commissioner. The terms offered perso 


Roval, Liverpool 2,839,258 906,193 984,196 4,115,547 979,323 ' in this company are suspiciously liberal, 
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MERE MENTION. 





J.B Vischer, of Syracuse, goes into the service of the London and 


Provincial as special agent. 

—J. Montgomery Hare, of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, 
sails for Europe on July 29. 

_Henry A. Day, one of Albert Bowker’s proteges, has been appointed 
special agent for the Boston district of the New York Bowery Insurance 
Company. 

_The Peter Cooper Fire Insurance Company on July 18 declared a 


semi-annual dividend of six per cent, to be paid out of the earnings for 


the past six months. 

—It is said that the Rev. Dr. Alvon Bond, of Norwich, Conn., who 
died July 19, had for eight years received an annuity of $1000 from the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

—J. B. T. Hall, of St. Louis, has been appointed special agent of the 
London and Provincial Fire Insurance Company for Indiana and Illinois: 
His headquarters remain at St. Louis. 

The Citizens Insurance Company of Pittsburgh declared its custo- 
mary semi-annual dividend of four per cent on July 6. Since the declar- 
ing of the dividend the stock has sold at 120. 

—Judgment of $593,228 has been given against the Cook County Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago in favor of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany, as the assignee of the Allen, Stephens & Co. claim. 

—Walter Worman, for some years assistant secretary of the Firemens 
Insurance Company of Dayton, has been elected secretary to succeed J. 
S, Miles, resigned. Mr. Worman is a writer of experience and capacity. 

—The Universal Marriage Benefit Association of Mobile was lately 
organized. The principles governing associations of this sort involve no 
more science than the game of lottery. Marriage insurance isa game of 
chance. 

—M. Bennett, Jr., was accompanied on his voyage to Europe by Colin 
Mackenzie, a director of the Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company. Mr. Mackenzie died suddenly on his arrival at Liverpool on 
July 15. 

—The board of directors of the Lion Fire Insurance Company have 
made an assessment upon stockholders of one pound per share, totaling 
half a million dollars. The assessment brings the assets of the company 
up to $1,868,317. 

—E. S. Mills, Jr., a leading insurance man of Denver; George W. 
Hayes, general agent of the Western Assurance Company at Milwaukee, 
and W. F. Hawkhurst, special agent of the Commercial Union at Akron, 
0., were among the insurance visitors in Chicago last week. 


—The New York Bowery increased its assets during the first six months 
of the current year from $913,886 to $921,697. The income of the six months 
was $169,630 ; the expenditures were $171,662, including a semi-annual 
dividend of ten per cent on the capital stock paid at the beginning of the 
year. On July 1 another dividend of ten per cent was payable. 


—Judge Westbrook on July 18 allowed Charles G. Cooper, clerk of 
Referee William McDermott, of the Globe Mutual Life, $850 additional 
pay (he having already received $500). Receiver Fish opposed the mo- 
tion to pay on the ground that Cooper had done nothing since December 14, 
1881, at which time the referee had made his report, and that he had only 
been employed seven months. 


—Recently the National Board has declared the following rewards for 
the detection and conviction of incendiaries : $500, round-house and loco- 
motives of the Philadelphia and Atlantic City railroad, at Kaighn’s Point, 
Camden, N.J., fired June 13 last; $500, merchandise stock of H. & L. 
Silverman, at Indian Bay, Ark., fired April 5 ; $500, merchandise of W. 
A. Stocks & Co., at New Albany, Miss., fired June 28. 


—The Danbury News says that a well-known real estate and insurance 
agent in Bridgeport was a victim of the wink syrup accident, at one of the 
drug stores in that city recently. He is intensely total abstinence, which 
gives emphasis to the grief on this occasion. A peculiarity of the man 
isa tendency to wink when speaking. He visited the drug store with 
his wife for a glass of soda. The clerk asked the name of the syrup pre- 
ferred, and was told strawberry. The same query was put to Mr,——, 








who winked and said he would take the same. She received her straw- 
berry straight, but he got his generously crossed with bourbon, a flavor 
he did not discern until he had got down half the contents of his glass, 
On investigation it appeared the clerk had mistaken the character of the 
wink. Since then Mr. —— goes all around his soda glass with a lantern 
before touching his lips to it. 

—The Buffalo German Insurance Company is one of the few organizations 
which dares to make comparisons with the January 1 figures in its semi- 
annual statement. During the past six months the company has paid off 
an important amount of losses reported unpaid at the beginning of the 
year. Its liabilities have been thus reduced. The net surplus accumu- 
lated from $457,892 to $467,021. The assets are now $900,116. T. J. 
Temple, the metropolitan agent of the company, in whose field a large 
business is done, deserves much credit for the favorable showing of this 
company. 

—The report of the New York Fire Marshal for the last quarter is 
condensed as follows : There were 500 fires, which involved a total esti- 
mated loss of $627,815 ; the losses on buildings were $119,249, and on 
contents $508,566. The insurances on buildings were $1,916,595 and «n 
contents $2,270,770. The uninsured losses on buildings were $3835, and 
on contents $24,085. There were 343 fires where the losses were less than 
$100, 89 between $100 and $1000, 45 fires where the losses were between 
$1000 and $5000 and 1 between $80,000 and $90,000. During the sanc 
quarter last year there were 4o1 fires ; the losses were $2,789,071 and the 
insurances were $2,578,388. 

—In the case of A. B. Gouser vs. the National Mutual Aid Association 
of Columbus, the defendants claimed that they had refused to pay tLe 
amount of the insurance certificate in suit, because the Ohio Suprene 
Court had recently decided that it was illegal to pay insurance money to 
others than the immediate heirs of deceased. The certificate had be n 
bequeathed by W. Kebaugh, the holder, to A. B. Gouser. The District , 
Court at Millersburg, O., sustaining the court below in overruling a de- 
murrer to the petition, claimed that there being ignorance on the part cf 
one of the contracting parties as to the disposition of the policy to none 
but immediate heirs, the burden should be borne by the party to whose 
knowledge it was liable to be brought, the certificate, by its language, 
allowing payment to others than immediate heirs. 

—The semi-annual statement of the Tradesmens Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is a statement which compares favorably with the pub- 
lished condition of its many competitors. The assets are shown to be 
$514,312, and the net surplus, $50,442. During the six months the com- 
pany decreased its liabilities and increased its net surplus. The surplus 
to policyholders is $350,442. An analysis of the assets of this old institu- 
tion is given here as follows: Government bonds (market value), $117,- 
875; other stocks and bonds (market value), $160,500; bonds ard 
mortgages, $45,300; demand loans, $127,550; cash on hand and in 
bank, $9,733.69; premiums in course of collection, $35,819.02; other 
items, $17,534.24 ; total, $514,311.95. The officers who guide the course 
of the Tradesmens to prosperity are D. B. Keeler, president; T. J. 
Brown, secretary, and George B. Walton, superintendent of agencies. 

—It is the management of a company which gives itits reputation. When 
the management changes it should be regarded generally as a new organi- 
zation in so far as reputation goes. It is some time now since the United 
Firemens Insurance Company of Philadelphia has been under the manage- 
ment of J. L. Cavan, president, and Col. Robert B Beath, secretary. The 
effect which the change of management hati upon the company is reflected 
in the following paragraph, taken from the Pennsylvania fire and marine 
insurance report issued recently: “ The examination of the United Fire- 
mens Insurance Company ascertained an impairment of capital to the ex- 
tent of $38,566.46. The company very promptly made up this impairment by 
the assessment of its stockholders, and a re-examination, about the first day 
of March, showed a capital of $200,000 unimpaired and the company with 
a small surplus. Having suffered from the criminal conduct of some ofits 
employees, and from general mismanagement, the company has recently 
been reorganized, and it is hoped and believed that, under the directions 
of its present officers, has entered upon a new career of prosperity and 
usefulness.” President Cavan attends to the finances of the company, 
and maintains a general oversight over matters. Colonel Beath is the 
experienced underwriter of the company, having full charge of insurance 
matters. The premiums of the company increase one thousand dollars 

monthly, and the prospect is bright, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 


New York State Companies, ‘Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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* Second dividend declared during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year.. $ Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
¢ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage,  § Retired, 














